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had failed to do this, they had the humiliation of seeing
what they regarded as heresy become the religion of the
paramount State. That State was now declining under
the rule of Asoka's successors, and so there was a chance
for them to recover the lost ground. The Hindu Renais-
sance that followed the decline of the Mauryan empire
is best studied in the existing recensions of the Ramayana
and the Mahabharata. These ancient sagas which the
people loved were made the instruments of a great
religious revival. The old ballads were rewritten, supple-
mented, and so overlaid with didactic matter that they
became the Vedas of the multitude. The teaching of the
Upanishads was brought home to the understanding of the
common man through the ideal characters and the
dialogues in the Epics. Thus at last the gates of the temple
were thrown open to all classes. The knowledge which
had remained the exclusive possession of a small class
was made available for all. In theory the old restriction
was still retained, but it was meaningless when in practice
every Vedantic truth was explicitly taught in these popular
encyclopaedias of Hinduism.
At the same time the Hindu scheme of life whicK
is expressed by the formula of Dharmarthakamamoksha
and which had originated in the Sutra period was now
definitely fixed and widely taught. The nation-builders
of the Epic age clearly laid down that the purpose of life
was fourfold, namely, dharma (duty), artha (wealth)
kama (desire), and moksha (liberation). The first three
of these constitute the path of Pravritti (active life), and ,
have to be gained in domestic life. That is, a man has
to be a member of society and discharge his duties as a
householder and citizen. He has to acquire wealth,
gratify his legitimate desires, practise virtue and work